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leisure do not more frequently ally themselves to the inexhausti- 
ble interests and attractions to be found in art." — Marcia Davies, 
in The New Orleans Times Democrat. 

We have hundreds of so-called " collectors" of works 
of art, but, with probably not a dozen exceptions, they 
are only speculators, who buy pictures, porcelains or what 
not, and hold them for a rise as they do stocks and 
shares, oil and pork. It is hard for your prosperous 
American, be he never so little in need of money, to re- 
sist the chance of realizing a profit on his purchase. 
For this reason we have virtually no homes — that is, in 
the sense that families in the Old World have homes, 
handed down from father to son for generations. Amer- 
icans, as a rule, only live in their houses until some one 
offers them a big enough inducement to forsake them 
for others — the inducement of course being money. 
There could be no other inducement than money. As for 
the ties of association, endeared by reason of long years of 
happiness, or the more sacred ones of trial and sorrow, 
would not their claims be instantly dismissed by the prac- 
tical papa as silly sentiment? His principle is that 
anything can be had for a price. There is nothing that 
money will not buy if only enough is bid. He is a pa- 
tron of art because he thinks that it pays. He buys 
pictures with famous signatures with the same foresight 
that he buys his wife big diamond earrings. Both 
afford present enjoyment, and both can be depended on 
to bring back their cost when the time comes to sell 
them. He will, it is true, lose the interest on the pur- 
chase of his wife's diamonds, but this will probably be 
offset by the profit he will make on his pictures. The 
term " patron of art" always has been offensive to me, 
even when applied to such real amateurs of the Old World 
as the iMedicis and the Malatestas ; for what man can pat- 
ronize Art, which is so ineffably superior to all men ! But 
to speak of your speculator in hogs, or in oils, or in pic- 
tures as a "patron of art!" Let us change the subject. 

* * 
* 

Another triumph for American stained glass. They 
are decorating with mosaic the cupolas over the stair- 
case that leads from the museum of antiquities to the 
gallery of Apollo, at the Louvre, and it is found that the 
work, so far as it is finished, is very crude in tone. It 
has therefore been determined to light it by large sheets 
of American opalescent glass, which is expected to have 
the effect of a softening and harmonizing glaze. The 
Moniteur des Arts speaks of the glass as still " assez 
per connu chez nous," and speaks appreciatively of it. 

Some of the newspapers seem determined to kill the 
editor of The Art Amateur beyond the hope of resurrec- 
tion. After polishing him off with all the honors in — it 
must be admitted — very handsome obituary notices, they 
now appoint his successor. The Boston Globe informs 
its readers that : 

" Mr. Gleeson White, a talented English writer and artist, is 
now editing The Art Amateur." 

and the paragraph doubtless will be copied by scores of 
journals just as was the premature announcement of the 
death of the real editor. Therefore, be it known, all 
men, by these presents that Montague Marks is still the 
editor and proprietor of The Art Amateur, and hopes to 
remain so for many years hence. It is a pleasure to add 
that Mr. Gleeson White is Mr. Marks's valued associate. 
%* 
The McKinley Tariff bill does not repeal the odious 
duty on works of art, but it reduces it from thirty to fif- 
teen per cent, for which I suppose we ought to be thank- 
ful, on the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. The Evening Post evidently thinks that no bread 
is better than only half a loaf ; for it argues that it is either 
right or wrong to tax works of art, and that if it is right 
to do so, the tariff should have remained as it was. If 
consistency were the rule in the actions of Congress, 
this would be rational ground to take; but as no one can 
reasonably expect that the ridiculous McKinley bill would 
make an exception in favor of Art, on the score of con- 
sistency, perhaps we had best rest and be thankful to 
the Free Art League for the good it has accomplished, 
and trust that its spirited champions, Messrs. Beckwith, 
Cox and Colfin, will not rest contented until th have 
wiped the tax clean off the statute books. 

The objection is urged against the adoption of the 
Golden Rod as the national flower that it is rarely found 
in the South. The further objection might be advanced 
that the Golden Rod cannot be satisfactorily convention- 
alized, and it is therefore unfitted for use in architecture. 



It is really surprising how many " famous American 
artists" are exploited, by the European press, whom no 
one knows in this country, and the condescension with 
which .some of these gentlemen speak of art in the 
United States is decidedly refreshing. But before me, 
even in that usually discriminating journal, The New 
York Sun, are over two solid columns of adulation 
by the well-known English panegyrist, Helen Zimmern, 
on a Mr. Henry Newman, whom she describes as " the 
eminent water-color artist." The following is from 
Miss Zimmern *s interview with Mr. Newman. 

" And now one last question, Mr. Newman," I said, "and 
this with a view to your countrymen. What do you think of 
American art and its prospects?" " Oh, you want to catch me, 
do you ?" he laughed. " No, I'll do like old Millais. I won't talk 
about the living, and so avoid getting into hot water. But this 
much I will say. I do not expect America to have an art. It is 
a new country, absorbed in practical matters ; art needs a leisured 
class." 

The Richard Mansfield "collection" brought nearly 
ten thousand dollars at Wetmore's Fifth Avenue auc- 
tion rooms last week, a very high price for the furniture 
and belongings of his bachelor quarters, which, while 
in excellent taste, were by no means extraordinary. 
The newspaper which swallowed the yarn about the 
picture of " The Lost Prince, Louis XVII., painted by 
Horace Vernet," and lamented that, although " undoubt- 
edly genuine," this treasure " brought only I250," wasted 
its sympathy. Mr. Mansfield had an understanding with 
the auctioneer that he should " bid in" any lots he chose 
by paying the usual commission; and if he did not do 
this, it was because it did not pay him to do it. It may 
be added that Mr. Mansfield has a collection of the 
etchings of Legros, which any connoisseur might envy; 
but he is too wise to offer that at auction. 

Montezuma. 

TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF DELACROIX. 




RTISTICALLY considered, 
the unveiling of the Dela- 
croix monument in the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, at Paris, 
October 5th, was an event 
of great importance. After 
the lapse of twenty-seven 
years, and when many other 
artists of much lesser cali- 
bre and celebrity have their statues on the public 
square, the greatest colorist of the modern French 
school has finally been honored in a manner befitting 
his merits. From all accounts, it appears that the much- 
abused word of masterpiece may safely be applied to 
the monument that the sculptor, Dalon, has made for 
the committee headed by that old romantic, Auguste 
Vacquerie. The monument is composed of a pedestal, 
surmounted by a pyramid, and at the foot of which is a 
rectangular basin, all in white marble. Upon the steps 
of the pedestal Apollo is seated, applauding Time, who 
raises Glory in its robust arms to the bust of Delacroix, 
which crowns the pyramid. Old trees surround the 
monument, and give it the appearance of being buried in 
a nest of verdure. Dalon has made the bust of Dela- 
croix from portraits, and particularly from the portrait 
of the artist painted by himself, which is now in the 
Louvre. Delacroix is represented as he was in life, 
with his melancholy and delicate features, his small, 
sharp eyes almost concealed under his thick black eye- 
brows, strong cheeks and trembling nostrils, denoting 
great passion and will power and at the same time a sort 
of sarcastic disdain. Around his neck is the legendary 
foulard, which the artist always wore, whether he was 
at work or in repose. The bust and allegorical figures 
are in bronze and were cast in " cire perdue," by Bingen, 
a founder whose merits entitle him to rank as an artistic 
collaborator of the sculptor. Dalon himself says that no 
better casting was ever done by the Keller brothers, 
celebrated for their work in "cire perdue" during the 
reign of Louis XV. 

Delacroix's biography has been written so many times 
that it is unnecessary to recall more than the principal 
points in his laborious career. Born in 1799, he studied 
in the studio of the classical Guerin, who soon saw that 
the pupil was anything but academical in his tendencies, 
and left him to his own inclinations. Gericault, who 
was a student in the same studio, gave the young pupil 
advice and lessons, and in 1822 Delacroix sent to the 
Salon his painting of " Dante and Virgil in the Inferno," 
which at once made a sensation. Two years later his 



"Massacre of Scio " continued the success of his first 
work, and was the beginning of the celebrated struggle 
between the young artists who had broken away from 
the classical traditions and those who still followed them 
under the leadership of Ingres. Delacroix was im- 
mediately acknowledged as the chief of the romantics, 
and, without paying any attention to the raillery of his 
opponents, continued to produce those works which, if 
they bewildered many of his contemporaries, have long 
ago been recognized as masterpieces. It was only in 1855 
that Delacroix's glory was definitely consecrated ; at the 
Universal Exhibition he received the grand medal of 
honor, and the Government made him a Commander in 
the Legion of Honor. The Institute, finally forced by 
public opinion to recognize the artist's merits, elected 
him, in 1857, a member in succession to Paul Delaroche. 
He died in 1863. 

At the recent ceremony the grand and laborious career 
of Delacroix was appropriately eulogized by the Minister 
of Fine Arts, representing the Government, by Henri 
Delaborde, on behalf of the Institute, and by Paul 
Mantz, the art critic and one of the surviving friends of 
Delacroix. The Minister recalled the reasons why Dela- 
croix merited a national homage, and Mr. Delaborde 
endeavored to extenuate the conduct of the Academy of 
Fine Arts by intimating that if Delacroix had not sooner 
been admitted to a seat, it was because his partisans had 
exaggerated the revolutionary tendencies of their hero. 
However, the time had happily passed when the generous 
efforts made by Delacroix to give a more animated and 
picturesque representation of historical scenes and human 
passions expressed to the eyes of the disciples of a false 
classicism nothing but an extravagant fancy or the- 
sterile determination of a conventional mind. No one 
would to-day think of approving this denial of justice. 
Now that the artistic quarrels of sixty years ago are no 
longer only historical curiosities, every one can study the 
works of Delacroix and appreciate their value without 
any exterior influence warping their judgment. The 
painter who has produced all these works is, happily, 
for everybody, a great artist and a master. 

M. Paul Mantz's address was a particularly felicitous 
analysis of Delacroix's talent. After saying that Dela- 
croix's followers admired him because his art was full of 
sentiment, life, color and the cry of the human drama, and 
because he replaced the coldness of dead formulas by 
the tumultuous spectacle of living tragedy, M. Mantz 
claimed that Delacroix was the equal of the greatest 
colorists and that his profound study of the problems of 
color constitutes for him an instructive and scientific 
role in the history of the French school. Moreover, he 
was never the uncertain worker who believes that he has 
said something when he has covered a canvas or a wall 
with paint; he was a poet and a savant who, in order to 
produce a work, called thought to his aid. In the 
handling of light and shade he is no less magistral, and 
Rembrandt would have loved these paintings, where the 
beams are vehicles of thought. In his scenes of African 
life Delacroix has given eternal lessons, and in his dec- 
orative work on vast surfaces he has shown an intellec- 
tual richness and an ingenuity of creation that makes 
the fecundity of the most oppulent inventors appear in- 
digent in comparison. As for his science of drawing, 
which his opponents pretended he ignored, there was a 
unanimous cry of surprise on the morrow of his death, 
when his studio was found to contain thousands of 
drawings, all admirable and sincere studies of the human 
model and the great masters, sketches of animals that 
he drew like Barye and painted like Rubens, aquarelles 
and pastels of flowers and studies of skies with sumptuous 
sunsets and poetical dawns. Some verses written by 
Theodore de Banville and recited by Monnet Sully, of 
the Comedie-Frangaise, closed this interesting ceremony. 

Theodore Child. 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 



In order to make the Correspondence Department of 
The Art Amateur as valuable as possible to our readers, 
we have decided to try the experiment of answering 
every query of urgent importance as quickly as possible, 
by mail direct, msi^'SiA of through the columns of the 
magazine only. For this we shall make no charge. We 
only ask that the questions may be written as clearly 
and concisely as the case allows. We have always re- 
gretted not being able to meet our readers oftener than 
once a month. In this regard we hope to put ourselves 
on the footing not only of a monthly but even of 2^ daily 
adviser in all that pertains to art in the home. 



